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AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


A NUMBER of changes are to take 
place in the University of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr.. Palo Alto, Calif, before the 
beginning of another year, among which 
may be noted the following:—Joseph 
Swain, for two years at the head of its 
mathematical department, leaves to be- 
come the President of the Indiana Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, Ind., from which 
he was graduated just a decade ago. 
Rufus L. Green, Ph.D., of Indiana Uni- 
versity, enters the mathematical depart- 
ment at Stanford, where he will be joined 
by Charles N. Little, Ph.D., now of the 
University of Nebraska. Frederick A. 
C. Perrine, a Princeton man, formerly 
doing electrical work with Mr. Edison, 
has been appointed professor of electrical 
engineering. David E. Spencer, now 
assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will. take a similar 
position at Stanford, and in the depart- 
ment of Romance languages the pro- 
fessorship left vacant by Dr. Henry A. 
Todd, who comes to Columbia College, 
will be filled by Dr. John E. Matzke, 
associate professor at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Dr. Bert J. Vos, for the past year in- 
structor in German in the new University 
of Chicago, will return to Johns Hopkins 
University next fall to teach the same 
language. He succeeds Dr. Hermann 


Schoenfeld, of Washington, who has 
been appointed to a full professorship in 
the Columbian University, but is said to 
be intending to return to Germany. An 
appointment as assistant professor of 
English literature at Chicago University 
has been accepted by Prof. Albert H. 
Tolman, librarian and professor of Eng- 
lish literature and rhetoric in Ripon 
College, Wisconsin. 

Associate Professor Carpenter, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has resigned to accept a full professor- 
ship at Columbia, where he will devote 
special attention to Italian literature. 
His new position offers opportunities for 
more specialized work than has been 
possible at the Institute. 

The American School at Athens will 
regret the departure from that city of 
Dr. Marratt, who returns to accept the 
chair of Greek history and literature in 
Brown University. Dr. Marratt, formerly 
President of the University of Nebraska, 
studied at the American School, and lat- 
terly during his residence in Athens as 
U. S. Consul has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for research into the history of 
Greek politics and social institutions. 
The School will cordially welcome the 
new Minister to Greece, Prof. Eben 
Alexander, of the University of North 
Carolina. On receiving the appointment 
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Mr. Alexander sent in the resignation of 
his professorship, but the University was 
unwilling to accept it, preferring to se- 
cure a locum tenens untilhis return. Prof. 
Rufus B. Richardson, of Dartmouth, also 
goes to Athens this summer to assume 
the five years’ directorship of the School. 
Among the Colleges of Western Re- 
serve University there are to be, it is 
said, ten new professors next year. 
Prof. Perrin, of the Greek Department of 
Adelbert College, will go to Yale and be 
succeeded by Prof. A. L. Fuller. At 
the College for Women, Prof. Harold 
N. Fowler has been appointed to the 
chair of Greek. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University and taught there for 
three years; has studied in Athens and 
in Switzerland, and has more recently 
been at the head of the Greek depart- 
ment in the University of Texas. 
William A. Merrill, Professor of Latin 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
accepted the professorship of Latin in 
the Indiana University at Bloomington. 
Dr. H. B. Loomis, Instructor in Phys- 
ics in the University of Wisconsin, has 
accepted a position at the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., for the coming 
year. 
Prof. Herbert E. Greene, Ph.D., of 


W. G. 


W. G. WaRD was born in 1812, and 
was educated at Winchester and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was a school-fel- 
low of the present Lord Selborne. At 
Oxford, among his great friends, was 
Arthur Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster. He became tutor of Bal- 
liol, and shortly joined Newman’s circle, 
and became a leading light of the Ox- 
ford Movement. Pusey became a friend 
of his, and all the leading Tractarians 
acknowledged Ward as the successor of 
Newman when the latter left Oxford. 
Ward joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1845, in which year he was 
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Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., has been 
called to the collegiate chair of English 
in Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Wilfred P. Mustard, Professor of 
Latin in Colorado College, formerly of 
Toronto University, has accepted an ap. 
pointment as associate professor of Latin 
in Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

George A. H. Fraser, M.A., lately pro. 
fessor of English and Latin in the Col 
lege of Montana at Deer Lodge, will 
succeed Dr. Mustard as professor of 
Latin in Colorado College. 

At Wheaton College, Ill., Prof. E, 
Whipple is transferred to the chair of 
social science, and J. B. Russell, of 
Kewanee, succeeds him in the scientific 
department. 

The Trustees of the University of 
North Carolina have established a pro 
fessorship of history and philosophy for 
investigation and instruction in the 
science and history of education, and 
elected to fill the chair Prof. Edwin 
A. Alderman of the State Normal Col- 
lege. At the same meeting Dr. Herbert 
Cushing Tolman, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was elected professor of San- 
skrit and acting professor of Greek dur- 
ing the absence of Prof. Alexander on 
the Greek mission. 


WARD. 


deprived of his university degrees for 
writing his sensational book on “ The 
Ideal of a Christian Church,” in which 
he advocated reunion with and submis- 
sion to the Church of Rome. Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward in his new work has given not 
only asketch of a religious revival, but an 
admirable biography, and has added in an 
appendix a number of letters written by 
W. G. Ward to Newman, while as 4 
frontispiece is given a fac-simile of a let- 
ter written to Newman, with an indorse- 











ment in the Cardinal's handwriting and 
an extract from his reply. This letter was 
written in 1862, on the occasion of the 
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acceptance by Ward of the editorship of 
the Dublin Review. The volume con- 
tains interesting references to Ward's 
polemical friendship with John Stuart 
Mill, his attitude towards Newman, his 
intercourse with Tennyson, his conversa- 
tions with Frederick Faber, Dr. Marti- 
neau, Huxley, and Sidgwick, his rela- 
tions with Arthur Clough, Archbishop 
Tait, Jowett, and others. The biogra- 
pher had the advantage of some assist- 
ance from Cardinal Newman, especially 
on matters treated of in Chapter VIII. 
The volume also contains two indispen- 
sable adjuncts to a good biography; 
these are, a good index and a very full 
analytical table of contents. A photo- 
graphic reproduction of a bust of W. G. 
Ward at the age of seventy forms the 
frontispiece to the book. 

Respecting it the Boston Herald, in a 
lengthy notice, says: “ The volume en- 
titled ‘William George Ward and the 
Catholic Revival’ is the most important 
publication representing the Roman 
Catholic side of the great Oxford Move- 
ment that has yet been written, and the 
only work to be compared with it in im- 
portance will be ‘The Catholic Life of 
Cardinal Newman.’ Dr. Ward was what 
might be called an intellectual hustler, 
and in the volume entitled ‘ William 
George Ward and the Oxford Move- 
ment’ his career in the Church of Eng- 
land, where he always bounced about, 
like a fish out of water, is detailed in a 
deeply interesting manner. This vol- 
ume takes him, a mature man in his 
thirty-third year, and carries him for- 
ward to the end of life. Dr. Jowett has 
said that ‘few persons in our time have 
exerted a greater influence on their con- 
temporaries than he did at Oxford;’ and 
Dean Stanley regarded Dr. Ward as, 
after Dr. Newman, the acknowledged 
leader of the Tractarians in England. 
Between him and Dr. Newman the rela- 
tions were very intimate, and they con- 
tinued to be so after the two men found 
themselves in the Church of Rome. 
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This volume throws some light upon the 
Oxford Movement, but, more than any- 
thing else, it throws an important light 
upon the condition of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in England as affected by 
the Catholic revival.... His immense 
intellectual personality stands out more 
prominently than anything else in the 
work which his son, who is a writer of 
great ability, has produced. The Eng- 
lish love of fair play has been expressed 
in this work as it ought to be, and as it 
is hoped that it will be, in dealing with 
the Roman Catholic life of Dr. Newman. 
The volume bristles all the way through 
with the thorns and prickles of the Lib- 
eral and Ultramontane movements in 
the Church of Rome, and no critical 
estimate of this work can be made which 
does not go down to the roots of the 
questions that have agitated the Church 
of Rome in England and Europe during 
the last fifty years. Ward’s life from 
1846 to 1850 as a Catholic thinker and 
writer was tentative, but from 1851 to 
1858 he held a theological professorship 
at Old Hall, in St. Edward’s College, 
terminating it with the publication of 
the first part of his lectures, the philo- 
sophical introduction on ‘Nature and 
Grace.’ From 1860 to 1870 he was 
chiefly engaged, as the editor of the 
Dublin Review, in the vindication of the 
papal authority against the liberalism of 
Déllinger and his friends. From 1870 
to 1882 his work was to elaborate the 
fruits of theism against the philosophical 
school of Mill and Bain. He did this 
both in the Dudlin Review and in the 
Metaphysical Society. This is practi- 
cally the complete outline of his intel- 
lectual and religious work in the Church 
of Rome, and the different chapters in 
this volume converge around these great 
ideas as around centres of opinion and 
influence. In a chapter entitled ‘An 
Epilogue,’ his son presents the claims 
which his father has upon the thought of 
England and the gratitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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“He came into close contact, before 
1848, with John Stuart Mill and Sir 
William Hamilton. His point was to 
show that the ‘experienced’ philoso- 
phers lacked a proper conception of 
metaphysical problems. He sharply as- 
- sailed Mr. Mill in handling philosophical 
questions, and his professorship at St. 
Edmund’s had a great deal to do with 
the broader education of the Roman 
Catholic priests of the present day. It 
was the beginning also of his intimate 
association with three men, Wiseman, 
Manning, and Vaughan, who were all 
destined to become great powers in the 
Church, and to become wearers of the 
Roman purple. Great objection was 
made to placing a convert and a layman 
in the theological chair, and when Dr. 
Ward began teaching theology in St. 
Edmund’s Hall the conservative influ- 
ence of the older priests was almost too 
much for him. He held that the Ro- 
man priesthood represented the highest 
attainable ideal of human excellence, 
and he was strangely overcome by his 
inveterate shyness when he undertook 
to teach his pupils by lectures. His 
manner of lecturing was entirely his 
own. He dispensed with all the usual 
externals of the lecturer; he sat in the 
midst of his pupils, and might have been 
taken as a visitor among his students, 
except that he was speaking. He had 
the ability to make every point not only 
clear but interesting, and his moral in- 
fluence was simply unbounded. One of 
his students says that his great personal 
love of God came out in these lectures 
with remarkable force, and that they 
were all prepared to resist any other 
teacher if one had been forced upon 
them. They believed in Ward and in 
Ward only. One of the college profes- 
sors was complaining to him of the self- 
conceit of these students. ‘Why, they 
will not listen to a word against your 
teaching.” ‘Well,’ he said, ‘that is 
rather Ward conceit than self-conceit.’ 
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Cardinal Wiseman was his strongest and 
best friend while he was delivering his 
lectures. It was here, the year 1854, 
that the Pope conferred on Mr. Ward 
the degree of doctor in philosophy as a 
mark of confidence, and at the same 
time the degree of doctor in divinity was 
given to Fr. Faber, with whose views and 
teaching Dr. Ward was closely associ- 
ated. 

“Another chapter is devoted to the 
relations which existed between Dr, 
Ward and Mr. Mill. This acquaintance 
in later years was significant, because it 
represents the part which Dr. Ward took 
in the Catholic revival on its philosophi- 
cal side. He enjoyed nothing better 
than to handle philosophical questions, 
and Mr. Mill was a foeman worthy of his 
steel. From 1869 to 1878 Dr. Ward was 
connected with the Metaphysical Society 
of London, first conceived by Mr. James 
Knowles in the course of a conversation 
with Lord Tennyson and Prof. Pritchard 
of Oxford. This brought him suddenly 
into important relations with the most 
eminent thinkers of the day, and the 
chapter which is devoted to his inter- 
course with these men has the deepest 
interest. Here he met Mr. R. H. Hut- 
ton, Prof. Huxley, Dr. Martineau, Mr, 
Froude, Prof. Henry Sidgwick, and 
crossed swords with them in all the free- 
dom of his old Oxford life. Still later 
he engaged, chiefly in the columns of the 
Dublin Review, in ‘The Agnostic Con- 
troversy,’ taking it up in its different 
phases and antagonizing without reserve 
the leading thinkers of England, who 
held the more radical views of the ‘ex- 
perience’ or revolutionary philosophy. 
His two latest friendships were those of 
Baron von Hiigel and Mr. Richard 
Holt Hutton, though neither of them 
had entire intellectual sympathy with 
him. Baron von Hiigel and Dr. Ward 
were equally devoted to the Holy See, 
and to the highest degree absorbed ia 
the intellectual life.” 
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MARIANNE NORTH. 


WHEN Miss North’s two volumes of 
recollections were printed about two 
years ago, readers enjoyed a delightful 
surprise. She was a fine example of the 
unmarried Englishwoman, who did some- 
thing in her time, but passed away be- 
fore the world can be said to have known 
much about her. She had spent many 
years in travel as an artist, a student of 
natural history, and a writer of journals 
describing men and women and towns 
and country scenes, with an indefinable 
charm, and none but her friends under- 
stood her worth. The earlier portion of 
these travels were undertaken in her 
father’s lifetime and in his company, but 
in the last years of her life she travelled 
alone, her father having died. 

Thenceforth Miss North lived alone 
in London apartments, with a parrot 
for her companion, but friends like 
Amelia B. Edwards often came to stay 
with her. The Norths always travelled in 
very sensible fashion, so far as luggage 
went. In 1859, on setting out for the 
Pyrenees, a single portmanteau answered 
all Miss North’s needs. She describes 
how this small receptacle contained 
everything, including such a luxury asa 
bonnet, “ whose crown I used to stuff 
with a compact roll of stockings and 
cram into a hole left for it among my 
underclothing, just big enough to con- 
tain it.” On reaching Spain, and finding 
her one best dress had become very 
shabby, she bought a piece of black 
Spanish silk and employed a grand lady 
in a mantilla to make it. The work was 
done in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
“but one could not scold, she smiled so 
sweetly, and on my admiring the green 
glass pins in her hair she insisted on my 
keeping them as a keepsake and taking 
them to England.” 

Here among the Pyrenees, hotel ac- 
commodations thirty and forty years ago 
were very primitive, A small white- 
washed room had to answer for the bed- 


room, its floor of brick and its window 
closed only by a shutter, with no glass 
whatever. The bed wasset up only after 
the arrival of the guest, who had to 
bring his own water, provisions, knives, 
forks, and china. On one occasion the 
Norths obtained possession of a room in 
which men had just been playing cards, 
with an alcove for Miss North's sleeping- 
room which had men’s clothes lying 
around. Among other supplies set be- 
fore her and her sister were a pie-dish of 
water, a book of Spanish prayers, and a 
bootjack. On asking for the bill when 
about to depart the good landlord re- 
plied to Mr. North, “ What your Honor 
pleases.” Near this hotel one day they 
saw members of the French Court, in- 
cluding the Empress Eugénie, either 
driving with the Emperor in a modest 
pony-carriage or walking alone in shady 
hat and red petticoat, attended by a 
huge St. Bernard dog. 

The next vacation journey was spent 
in Italy. Austria then possessed the 
city of Venice, but on the piazza of St. 
Mark Italians frequently tied to the tails 
of pigeons their own national colors, 
Thus these birds in large flocks came 
fluttering down at the feet of the Aus- 
trians, who dared not revenge the insult. 
Miss North appears not to have cared so 
much for Venetian paintings as for the 
town and its varied outdoor attractions. 
She found the sunsets on the lagoon still 
warmer and richer than the paintings of 
Titian, Palma Vecchio, or Paul Veronese, 
and never tired of looking across the 
water to the perfectly balanced mass of 
Santa Maria Salute. 

The next camping ground was Turkey, 
into which the Norths proceeded from 
Pesth. The cabin which they entered 
on going aboard an Austrian Lloyd 
steamer was occupied with some great 
Turk’s harem in charge of a regular black 
Mesrom, “ who ate at our table and went 
in and out among the ladies as uncon- 
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cernedly as a black dog.” Of course, 
the two sisters secured an inner cabin 
for themselves, but the deck was literally 
strewn with Egyptians, Turks, and Sy- 
rians, half of whom were women, includ- 
ing “a parcel of Georgian and Circas- 
sian girls, who were going to be sold in 
Egypt.” These girls were in charge of a 
dealer, who is described as a “truculent 
old savage, well dressed in dark robes 
and an extraordinary turban.” On the 
ship’s books he had entered the entire 
party of girls as his daughters. He al- 
lowed some of his servants to lead them 
about and “feed them on vegetable 
messes.” Miss North describes them as 
mostly young, and was told that “the 
old wretch expected to make £100 or 
£150 apiece by them.” They did not 
look in the least unhappy. 

Miss North’s visit to Egypt, occurring 
as it did thirty years ago, gives to her 
record a quite novel interest. It was 
then a land seldom invaded by Euro- 
peans. There was then no hotel of 
modern pattern at Luxor as there is now, 
and in many other ways the land re- 
tained its own original charm. She was 
much impressed with the calm, soft type 
of countenance seen in the natives, as 
being the same that marks the old stat- 
uary of the country. The large eyes and 
gentle expression afforded her a kind of 
pleasure, but there was no strength of 
character anywhere in the faces. Of the 
same blood as their forefathers are the 
fellahs of to-day. They have always 
been slaves, and have never learned to 
resist tyranny; but have built pyramids, 
and moreover it was they who raised the 
huge masses of Karnak. But it is just 
because of this submissiveness that those 
colossal structures came into existence. 
Miss North finds in that uncomplaining 
type of character the reason also why, 
within the present century, so many lives 
could be lost in the execution of Mo- 


hammed Ali’s project of the Nile Canal 
which, to her, was a grand and mourn- 
ful work; and, again, cites it in connec- 
tion with what was then quite a recent 
enterprise—the canal dug by de Lesseps, 

A tour of Palestine and Syria was 
made in 1866, in a season of the year 
when the Norths were able to live in 
tents. On one occasion her father se- 
cured for a horse a gray animal, whose 
mane and tail had been dyed orange, 
and for a guide they had a man full of 
local information, who had three times 
visited Mecca, and had travelled with 
great people like Lord Dufferin and the 
Prince of Wales. 

The present volume closes with her 
journey to Sicily, made more than 
twenty vears ago. Miss North travelled 
far and into many strange countries after 
that year, and of those journeys the vol- 
umes printed two years ago contain her 
records. Travelling at last became an 
irresistible attraction to her. When the 
mood for wandering came on she simply 
had to go. For many years no ill effects 
appeared to result from any exposure. 
Her sister writes that she seemed to bear 
a charmed life, being able to live without 
food or sleep, and coming home a little 
more careworn and thin, perhaps, but 
ready to enjoy thoroughly the reception 
which London friends gave her. One of 
the feats Miss North could perform was 
to paint all day in a mangrove swamp 
and not catch fever, but at last exposure 
did its work. She made a visit to the 
Seychelles Islands and the attack came 
—brain, nerves, and strength all giving 
way. She was able, however, to make 
one journey more, which was to Chile, 
but travel no longer gave her joy. A 
few years were then passed in a country 
home where her garden afforded a kind 
of Indian summer of peace, but her 
strength never was restored and then 
she died—V. Y. Times. 
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Notes and Announcements. 


Mr. SELDEN L. WHITCOMB, A.M., 
who has recently been elected Fellow in 
Literature at Columbia College,;has in 
preparation a volume of “ Chronological 
Outlines cf American Literature,” on the 
plan of Mr. Frederick Rylands’ “ Chro- 
nological Outlines of English Litera- 
ture.” Mr. Whitcomb hopes to have his 
book ready for publication in the fall. 
It will have a preface by Mr. Brander 
Matthews, Professor of Literature in Co- 
lumbia College, at whose suggestion the 
work has been undertaken, and who is 
aiding Mr. Whitcomb with his advice in 
its preparation. The attention: paid to 
American authors is year by year in- 
creasing and there has long been a 
demand for a chronology of American 
literature at once compact and complete. 
The book will be published here b 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. uniform wit 
Mr. Ryland’s volume, which they issued 
three years ago. 


MR. WILLIAM WINTER'S work entitled 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth 
will appear in October as a separate pub- 
lication, not as part of the “ Shadows of 
the Stage.” Mr. Winter has been en- 
gaged for over four years on this labor 
of love. The work will be issued in 
handsome form with numerous illustra- 
tions. 


A NEW edition of Washington Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, with 54 full-page plates by Geo. 
H. Boughton, is announced. It will be 
uniform with the highly popular “Old 
Christmas” and “ Bracebridge Hall” of 
the same author which were illustrated so 
charmingly by the late Randolph Cal- 
decott. ic. Reagheen, whe furnishes the 
designs for this reprint, is, we may remind 
our readers, although born in England, 
an American, and exhibited his first pic- 
tures at the National Academy, of which 
he became a member in 1871. He has 
been a frequent contributor to the prin- 
cipal English and American exhibitions, 
as well as to those in Paris. “Heisa 
genuine humorist, and, within certain 
well-defined limitations, a true poet,” 
and the engravings of his pictures repre- 
senting incidents in old New England 
life have had a very wide popularity. 


Mr. HuGH THOMPSON, who illustrated 
$0 charmingly and effectively Mrs. Gas- 
kell's Cranford, has prepared a series of 


admirable designs for Miss Mitford’s 
Our Village, which will be issued uni- 
form with “ Cranford.” 

On the first Sameera of “Our Vil- 
lage,” William Gifford, the editor of the 
Quarterly so often “savage and tar- 
tarly,” deigned to say: “ The sketches of 
country scenery in which it abounds 
have such a convincing air of locality, 
the human figures interspersed among 
them are touched in such a laughter-lov- 
ing, good-humored spirit of caricature, 
innocent, yet often pungent withal, that 
we scarcely know a more agreeable port- 
folio of trifles for the amusement of an 
idle hour.” 

“ These sketches evince infinite taste, 
judgment, and feeling. They are some- 
what in the manner of ‘ Geoffrey Crayon,’ 
but, to our liking, are far more interest- 
ing.”—London Examiner. 

“That charming painter of rural life, 
Miss Mitford.”—Christopher North. 

“ Our Village is one of the books des- 
tined to be always read.” —Ashenaeum. 

In a copy of verses addressed to her a 
few weeks before her death, W. Savage 
Landor writes: 


‘*Nor could any tell 
The country’s purer charms so well 
As Mary Mitford.” 


“ Our Village, a series of sketches of 
village scenes and characters unsurpassed 
in their kind, and as fresh as if they had 
been written yesterday.”—Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


THE “ Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
issued in January its quarterly statement 
under the title ‘ Cunetform Inscriptions 
found at Lachish, on which volume 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne in the “ Academy” 
observes: “ In conclusion, I have only to 
add a hearty recommendation of the de- 
lightful article mentioned at the head of 
this review. I am not, indeed, so sure 
as Prof. Sayce is that the name Kirjath- 
sepher means ‘ Book Town’; but both 
at Lachish and elsewhere it is now only 
reasonable to expect that excavation may 
lead to the discovery of at least some 
remains of veryancient libraries attached 
to palaces or temples. It is remarkable 
that both at Lachish (Tell el-Hesy) and 
at Mycenz the cartouche should have 
been found of the Egyptian king Amen- 
hotep III. and of his queen Tii, the Meso- 
potamian princess—one of those coinci- 
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dences which help usto link together the 
facts of history.” 


THE Romanes Lecture on Evolution 
and Ethics, which Prof. Huxley deliv- 
ered at Oxford last week, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. A considerable 
body of notes is appended, which are 
chiefly concerned with developing the 
comparison between Greek and Oriental 
philosophy. Incidentally they reveal the 
wide reading of the author. It will be 
remembered that the lecture ended with 
a quotation from Tennyson’s “ Ulysses” ; 
a note refers us also to Browning’s 
“Childe Roland,” as another example of 
poetry divining the feelings of retrospec- 
tive age. 


THE ninth and concluding volume of 
the Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by 
Dr. W. Aldis Wright, will be published 
immediately. It contains “ Pericles,” 
the Poems, the Sonnets, etc. 


THERE is announced for publication in 
the autumn a translation of Prof. Fried- 
rich von Wieser’s work on Natural 
Value. This is the latest development 
of Jevons’s marginal utility theory of 
value, of which the Austrian school have 
been the principal exponents. The main 
purport of the book is to show that the 
laws of value in the modern industrial 
state are, fundamentally, natural laws, 
which would reappear in a perfect ora 
communistic state, and consequently 
that rent and interest are not phenomena 
induced by an artificial state of society, 
but essentially economic. Incidental to 
this main argument, we have the expla- 
nation of the present distribution of 
wealth by “imputation of return” and 
of the empirical cost of production theory 
as based essentially on the theory which 
“determines value by marginal utility.” 
The book has been translated by Mrs. 
Malloch (Miss Christian Brown), under 
the supervision of Dr. Smart, the trans- 
lator of B&éhm-Bawerk’s Capztal and 
Interest, who will edit it with an intro- 
duction and analysis. 


AN interesting announcement for this 
month is A Dictionary of Birds, by A\l- 
fred Newton, assisted by Hans Gadow, 
with contributions from Richard Lydek- 
ker, B.A., F.G.S., Charles S. Roy, M.A., 
F.R.S., and Robert W. Shufeldt, M.S. 
(late United States Army). The work, 
which will be completed in four parts, is 
based on a series of articles contributed 
by Prof. Alfred Newton of Cambridge, 
England, to the ninth edition of the 
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“Encyclopedia Britannica,” with large 
additions by himself and the above-men- 
tioned contributors, and will form a dem 
octavo volume of about 1000 pages with 
numerous illustrations and a map, and 
for greater convenience will be printed 
on a light paper to insure greater handi- 
ness. The authors hope to make the 
work of assistance to those who have but 
little acquaintance with ornithology, as 
well as those who are most skilled in that 
study. The book will be issued in four 
parts, the second to appear in the fall, the 
others as soon afterwards as possible, 
Part IV will contain an introduction 
giving a comprehensive account of the 
rise and progress of ornithology from 
the earliest period to the time of going 
to press. The parts will be bound in 
thick paper boards with strong leather 
backs. 


Most of the material which will be 
used in the forthcoming volume of Mat- 
thew Arnold's Letters has been found in 
his family correspondence. It is stated 
that Arnold, who was always on “de. 
lightful and affectionate ” terms with his 
near relatives, was in the habit of regu- 
larly writing home to one or another of 
the family an account of the events of 
the week as they interested and con- 
cerned him. Mr. George Russell’s labor 
in editing this correspondence is natu- 
rally slight. His preface will deal with 
the man Arnold as revealed in these 
letters. 


WE acknowledge with thanks recei 
of the first number of ‘‘ The Book of the 
Fair,” published by the Bancroft Com- 
pany. This first number gives a well 
illustrated account of the fairs of the 
past, and the second chapter is devoted 
to an historical sketch of Chicago. The 
illustrations are numer ous and admirably 
reproduced on heavy plate paper. The 
work is “a descriptive presentation ofthe 
world’s science, art,and industry as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition.” 


THE two new volumes in the “ Evers- 
ley Series” are the Literary Essays of 
James Smetham, and The Maxims and 
Reflections Y Goethe, translated by Mr. 
Bailey Sanders. Mr. Smetham’s essays, 
like the “Letters” published last yeat, 
are edited by Mr. William Davies. The 
principal essays deal with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and William Blake. 












Pror. WILLIAM WALLACE, pote 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, 
has been appointed to deliver the next 
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course of Gifford Lectures in the Uni- 
yersity of Glasgow in succession to Prin- 
cipal Caird. 

ProF. JAMES BRYCE delivered a vale- 
dictory address, on June 10, at Oxford 
on resigning the chair of Civil Law. 


Pror. SCARTAZZINI’S Handbook to 
Dante, translated by A. J. Butler, the 
well-known Dante scholar, will appear 
shortly. 

A SKETCH of Winchester, fifty years 
ago, entitled Zhe Ancient Ways, is an- 
nounced from the pen of the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell, lately of New College, Oxford. 


A NEW edition of A Study of the Works 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, by E. C. Tainsh, 
isannounced. It iscompleted and large- 
ly rewritten. 


Aspects of Thetsm is the title of a new 
work by Prof. Knight, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew’s. 


THE first number of the bi-monthly 
“Physical Review,” a journal of experi- 
mental and theoretical physics, con- 
ducted by Edward L. Nichols and Ernest 
Merritt, appears July 1. The table of 
contents is as follows: The Transmis- 
sion Spectra of Certain Substances in the 
Infra-red, Ernest F. Nichols; Relation 
between the Lengths of the Yard and the 
Metre, William A. Rogers; The Infra- 
red Spectra of the Alkalies, Benjamin W. 
Snow; The Critical Current Density for 
Copper Deposition, and the Absolute Velo- 
city of Migration of the Copper Ions, Sam- 
uel Sheldon and G. M. Downing; A 
Geometrical Proof of the Three-Ammeter 
Method of Measuring Power, Frederick 
Bedell and Albert C. Crehore. Votes: 
Meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences; The Electrical Congress at 
Chicago; Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
New Books: Gray, Absolute Measure- 
ments in Electricity and Magnetism, Vol. 
12; Bedell and Crehore, Alternating Cur- 
tents; Mottelay, Gilbert’s De Magnete; 
Benjamin, Primary Batteries; Wénkel- 
mann, Handbuch der Physik; Recent 
Text-books in Physics. 


THE Rev. J. E. C. Weldon, author of 
“The Spiritual Life and other Sermons,” 
has translated the Vicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle, which has just appeared. 

Our list this month contains the title 
of the first volume of the “ Bon-Mot 
Series,” which will appear in royal 32mo, 
with grotesque designs by Aubrey Beards- 
7 The one now ready is a collection 
of bon-mots from Sydney Smith and 
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R. B. Sheridan, with portraits of those 
famous déseurs. The succeeding vol- 
umes will be selections from the witti- 
cisms of Charles Lamb and Douglas 
— and from Theodore Hook and 

oote. The series is edited by Walter 
Jerrold. 


THERE will be published this month 
Lectures and Essays on Fevers and Diph- 
theria, 1849 to 1879, by Sir Willian Jenner, 
Bart., G.C.B. 

THE “Critic” in an article on “ Ghost. 
Lore” writes of Mr. A. Willink’s work : 
“The most important contribution toa 
modern and rational theory of a ghost- 
world which has come under our ken 
since Isaac Taylor's ‘ Physical Theory of 
Another Life’ is Tze World of the Un-- 
seen: An Essay on the Relation of 
Higher Space to Things Eternal. This 
book is at once ingenious and reverent.” 


THE “Academy” critic, Fred. Wed- 
more, writes of the volume noticed in 
our last number: “ And now, to make an 
end, after a deliverance necessarily super- 
ficial on the work of this important mind. 
We will put Mr. Watson’s Excursions in 
Criticism in a good place, upon a favorite 
sheli—the shelf perhaps whereon, to the 
ear of the spirit, may most of all be 
heard ‘the younger generation, knock- 
ing at the door:’ that younger genera- 
tion—the Master-builder’s bugbear—that 
younger generation, to be welcomed and 
not feared! As for my own copy of Mr. 
Watson’s newest volume, it stands next 
to Wordsworth’s Grave.” 

THE “Dial” writes of Dr. Henry 
Sweet’s Short Historical English Gram- 
mar, endorsing fully the claim that 
within its present limits “it will be found 
to contain all that is really essential to 
the beginner,” and adds: “ The book is one 
we have been waiting for so many years, 
an historical English grammar that can 
be used as a text-book.” 

Mr. BLACKMORE’S new novel Perly- 
cross began serially in the June number 
of “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” The story 
is one of the best Mr. Blackmore has 
written, which is saying a great deal. 

THE illustrated edition of Mr. Winter’s 
charming book, “ Shakespeare's Eng- 
land” —a work which is already a classic 
—will be brought out early in the 
autumn. 

TAKING advantage of the stir made by 
the rapid passage of the Campania from 
New York to Queenstown, an illustrated 
popular edition of Mr. Maginnis’s book 
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entitled Zhe Atlantic Ferry will be issued 
shortly. Besides being well illustrated, 
the edition will give the latest records 
and events of transatlantic steamships, 
and will be issued at half-a-crown. 


THE forthcoming work by Prof. Gold- 
-win Smith bears the title of The United 
States: An Historical Sketch. It will be 
published in September. 


THE “ Dial,” noticing the second series 
of Shadows of the Stage, writes: “ Like its 
predecessor, it is a record of dramatic 
achievement on the American stage 
within the present generation. Mr. 
Winter’s high rank asa dramatic critic 
is too well recognized to require fresh 
praise, and it is sufficient to say that he 
amply sustains it in the twenty-eight 
chapters of this volume. Prominent 
among the early actors here discussed 
are Mary Duff, the elder Booth, Hackett, 
Forrest, John Gilbert, and Charlotte 
Cushman ; among the later or still living 
names are Ada Rehan, Clara Morris, the 
two Barretts, Adelaide Neilson, Hen 
Irving, Ellen Terry, Coquelin, Ristori, 
Sarah Bernhardt, and Helena Modjeska.” 

Mr. WILFRID WARD’S new work en- 
titled W. G. Ward and the Catholic 
Revival is a sequel to his previous book, 
William George Ward and the Oxford 
Movement. 


AMONG new announcements is Darwin 
and Hegel with other Philosophical Studies, 
a David G. Ritchie, M.A., Fellow and 

utor of Jesus College, Oxon. 

Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE’S new vol- 
ume of essays, just announced, is entitled 
Religio Poeta, etc. 


Pror. SWETE'S edition of the apoc- 
ryphal Gospel of St. Peter, as found in 
the Akhmin fragment will shortly be 
published. The text has been revised 
throughout by the aid of the heliographic 
reproduction of the MS. just published 
by M. Leroux of Paris. The professor’s 
introduction and notes are based on lec- 
tures delivered at the Divinity School at 
Cambridge this year. 

Miss AUGUSTA WEBSTER’S Portraits 
will soon appear ina second edition, with 
a small volume of selections from her 
other poems. 


AMONG the contents of the July num- 
ber of the English Illustrated Magazine 
is an article on Bagshot Park, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Connaught; Mr. 
Harry pana contributes a paper on 
“ Art, Eternal and Temporary;” and there 
is acomplete story by the Hon. Miss 
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Emily Lawless entitled “ Mrs. O’Donnell’s 
Report.” The frontispiece is by Mr. G, 
F. Watts, R.A. 

Miss BuURNEY'’S Cecz/éa will shortly be 
issued in uniform style with the lately 
issued edition of “ Evelina.” 

A NEW edition of Bruce's Travels in 
Abyssinéa, although the source of’ the 
Nile, which he sought to discover, has at 
length been found, is always welcome, 
Mr. Clingan, the editor, has reduced the 
original work to readable proportions, 
yet makes Bruce tell his own story in his 
own language. A short life of the ex. 
plorer is prefixed, with a brief account 
of recent travels on the Nile and in 
Abyssinia. In the table of contents 
there is a novelty, valuable in this day of 
“skipping "—a list of anecdotes, which 
the paragraphist can convey without 
trouble. 

A TRANSLATION of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy in the Spenserian stanza by 
George Musgrave of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is announced for early publica- 
tion. 

THE second volume of the new and 
complete edition of Pepys’ Diary will be 
issued this month. 

THE proof-sheets of Resistance of Ships 
and Screw Propulsion, by W. D. Taylor, 
announced in BOOK REVIEWS for May, 
have had the advantage of being re-read 
by W. F. Durand, Professor of Marine 

ngineering, Principal of the Graduate 
School of Marine Engineering and Naval 
Architecture at Cornell University. Mac- 
millan & Co expect to publish the work 
in the present month. 

THE Dictionnarie de la Céramique fur- 
nishes in small compass much information 
needed by the amateur in ceramics. It 
gives, under separate alphabetically-ar- 
ranged titles, short accounts of celebrated 
potters and potteries, the works and sig- 
natures of the great masters, the terms, 
technical and fanciful, bestowed on vari- 
ous shapes, colors, glazes, or enamels. 
But of most value to the collector will 
be the numerous colored plates, which 
reproduce with marvellous accuracy the 
delicate blues, pinks, and greens, and 
dainty traceries of the old faience. The 
work will be issued in one volume, royal 
8vo, in October. 

HICKIE’S Greek Lexicon to the New 
Testament is just published as an appen- 
dix to the new edition of Westcott and 
Hort’s New Testament. 

A TRANSLATION of Arrian has been 
added to the series of classical transla- 
tions in the Bohn Library. 
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Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. Part V. 
De Cardenas—Drawing. 


The purpose of this dictionary is to give a 
statement of the position of political econ- 
omy at the present time, explanations of both 
legal and business terms, legal decisions that 
have a bearing on finance or economics, as 
well as such general information as may as- 
sist the reader in the interpretation of 
authorities and in the formation of indepen- 
dent opinions. In controversial questions 
the main conclusions arrived at by leading 
writers of the various schools are stated 
impartially. Biographies of economists and 
notices of their writings are included. No 
work of an exactly similar character exists in 
the English language. To the general reader, 
aswell as to the man of business, such a 
work is indispensable at a time like the pres- 
ent when the economic question is the burn- 
ing one of the day. It is curious to see how 
old some of our latest theories are. In the 
part before us, we read that De Cardenas, a 
Neapolitan economist, over a hundred years 
ago anticipated some very modern ideas; he 
advocated the creation of public store-houses 
for corn, the giving of power to government 
to regulate exports of corn, and a system of 
warrants for selling it: the very plan of the 
Populists. Under ‘‘ Drain of Bullion,” the 
years of the great drains on the Bank of 
England are given, and a brief statement of 
the domestic and foreign causes for them, and 
the various methods adopted for encounter- 
ingthem. The contributors from this side 
of the Atlantic are W. J. Ashley, Toron- 
to; J.C. Brooks, Harvard; J. B. Clarke, 
Smith College; D. R. Dewey, Boston; C. F. 
Dunbar, Harvard ; R. T. Ely, Johns Hop- 
kins; C. Gross, Cambridge, Mass.; James 
Mayor, Toronto; A. C. Miller, Harvard ; G. 
R. A. Seligman, and R. Mayo Smith, Colum- 
bia College ; F. W. Taussing, Harvard; and 
B. E. Walker, Toronto. 

The Dictionary is published in parts of 128 
pages, appearing at intervals of three months, 
and the whole is to be completed in 12 to 14 
parts, 


Folia Litteraria. Essays and Notes on Eng- 
lish Literature. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in King’s 
College, London, etc., etc. Pp. vi + 358. 





Under the title of Folia Litteraria Mr. Hales 
has collected in book form a number of his 
essays contributed to ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” 
the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” and the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century” and ‘‘ Contemporary Re- 
views,” and to the ‘‘Academy” and ‘‘ Athe- 
nzum,” and two of his essays that appeared 
in the late edition of the Percy Folio MS. 
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Reviews. 


The articles comprise papers on the Old Ro- 
mances, a very valuable series of notes on 
Chaucer and Chaucer’s poems, and on Milton, 
an interesting essay on the Revival of Ballad 
Poetry in the last century, and conclude with 
a sketch of Victorian literature. Mr. Hales 
agrees with the late declaration of Frederick 
Harrison that the ‘‘ absence of superior genius 
in literary art is probably due to the character 
of the age, a weary and heavy-laden time.” 
Still he is hopeful that when “‘ the present 
tyranny is overpast, we shall set forth on a 
fresh career of enterprise and success and 
honor.” 


The American Commonwealth. By James 
Bryce. Third Edition, revised and re- 
written. Vol. I. 


Fortunate it is for literature that Mr. Bryce 
has found the time to enter upon a careful re- 
vision of his great book upon America. The 
first volume of the third edition is now pub- 
lished, and the second volume will be issued 
in afewmonths. The revision is not a book- 
selling ruse. The texts and notes have been 
carefully examined and often changed. Slight 
alterations in phraseology indicate that there 
has been the closest scrutiny of every word. 
New laws and new state constitutions have 
been studied and the text amended to cor- 
respond with the new facts. 

The work was capable of only slight im- 
provement. Especially can the author not 
be charged with lack of appreciation of Ameri- 
can sentiment and impulses. If the book 
were crowded with inaccuracies in fact and 
figure, it would stand as a marvellous proof 
of the man’s sympathetic and sensitive nature 
which has enabled him to feel the very pulse- 
beat, to breathe the very spirit, of a great 
nation—and that, too, a curiously composite 
one. 

There are but trivial faults to find with this 
magnificent monument of scholarly insight 
and sagacious judgment. The work is too 
great to need laudation. The particular vol- 
ume before me is one of the forty-sixth thou- 
sand. Couid there be better proof of the great- 
ness of the book than this evidence of popu- 
lar appreciation ? Such figures certainly prove 
that not only yellow-covered tales of blood- 
curdling horror appeal to the reading pub- 
lic.—ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in the Dia/. 


Science and a Future Life. With other Es- 
says. By Fred. W. H. Myers. Pp. 244. 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, an inspector of public 

schools in England, and a poet whose verses 

are popular with the younger generation of 
thinkers, is perhaps most widely known in 
connection with the Psychical Research So- 
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ciety, and his most brilliant and suggestive 
papers on psychology have received the 
earnest attention of scientists. Of his previous 
volume of ‘‘ Essays Classical and Modern,” 
the ‘* Athenzeum ” remarked that they express 
**the independent judgment of a man whose 
knowledge is always first-hand, and whose 
power of treating ideas is above rather than 
below the power of expressing them.” 

The present collection of essays was not 
composed as a consecutive series, but the 
unity of purpose is indicated by the title of 
the first of them, Science and a Future Life. 
The most remarkable of the series is, to the 
writer’s mind, the one entitled ‘‘ The Disen- 
chantment of France,” and next to that 
** Modern Poets and the Cosmic Law.” 


flow the Codex was Found. A Narrative of 

Two Visits to Sinai. From Mr. Lewis’s 

Journals, 1892-93. By Margaret Dunlop 

Gibson. Pp. 141. 

In this small volume Mrs, Gibson tells the 
story how her twin-sister and herself dis- 
covered the early and important codex of 
ancient Syriac gospels, and how the precious 
MS. was deciphered. It is avery interesting 
and vivid account of the adventures of the 
two ladies in reaching St. Catherine’s mon- 
astery, and of the buildingsandlibrary. This 
is supplemented by a Greek description of 
Sinai and a remarkable narrative of the visit of 
St. Sylvia of Acquitaine to Mt. Sinai about the 
year A.D. 385. All discussions as to the Codex 
itself are pretermitted, and Mrs. Gibson con- 
fines herself simply to tell How the Codex was 
Found. The work contains a fac-simile of one 
page of the Codex, and a view of the Convent. 
Cathedral and University Sermons. By the 
late R. W. Church. 


Many judges will be disposed to rank these 
sermons among the finest produced in the lat- 
terhalfof our century. To the first hearers 
of them they may have seemed somewhat 
cold and unimpassioned, That penalty they 
paid because they so austerely reject the 
temptations to overstatement, and to mere 
emotional eloquence, which continually beset 
preachers. Dean Church preached not for 
the purpose of creating an immediate impres- 
sion upon his congregation, but for the pur- 
pose of declaring the truth ; and this purpose 
he has always anxiously in his mind. His 
sense of responsibility is intense. It is more 
than the scholar’s anxiety to be accurate, or 
the artist’s to be right ; it is the prophet’s to 
be inspired. If it is true that preaching now- 
adays is declining in energy and effect, it is 
due primarily to the fact that preachers real- 
ize less than they once did their responsibility. 
They preach to please, and if they please 
they are satisfied ; they are not severe and 
anxious critics of themselves. The severity 
of Dean Church’s self-criticism is obvious in 
all his work—literary, historical, and theolog- 
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ical—but it receives striking illustration ig 
two of the noblest of the sermons in this 
series. Sermon XV., on ‘‘ Temper and Self. 
Discipline,” deals especially with the self-dis. 
cipline which reformers and preachers ought 
to impose upon themselves. The first pan 
was originally an ** Address delivered to the 
Junior Clergy Society ” in 1880. It treats of 
the temper which ought to distinguish priests 
and prophets. It points out ‘‘what mischief 
has come from that splendida bilis which 
at the time seemed so natural and so grand”; 
it asks us to remember that “ nothing is so 
trying to the temper as untyingknots,” The 
second part, addressed to the clergy on a day 
of devotion, analyzes more especially the de 
fects of the qualities of the senior clergy, 
Sermon XIX., on ‘‘the imperfections of re 
ligious men,” pursues the same subject ; and, 
like Sermon XV., it is intensely characteristic 
of the preacher’s humility, which so earnestly 
and resolutely tracks down and denounces 
any weaknesses or faults that he thinks may 
by any possibility be found in himself, 
Another sermon which will be a favorite with 
many is the ninth, on ‘* The Sense of Beauty 
a Witness to Immortality.” ‘‘ Beyond that 
which is useful, and that which is true, and 
that which is good, and that which is orderly 
and well-proportioned, and that which is bene 
ficial and salutary, there clings obstinately to 
the soul of man this idea of what is beautiful 
in its infinite forms and degrees.” In these 
words the preacher pledges himself to treata 
subject which most preachers ignore, and very 
few face with real conviction and enthusiasm. 
Dean Church’s treatment of it affords an ex 
cellent example of his peculiar merits. He 
combines into harmonious unity the delicate 
style of the scholarly poet and the profound 
thought of the philosopher.—A cademy. 





William Kitchen Parker: a Biographical 
Sketch, By his Son, T. Jeffery Parker. 


Prof. Jeffery Parker is to be warmly com 
gratulated on this charming sketch of his be 
loved father’s life. The author appears at 
times to be afraid that it is too slight ; but as 
a sketch it is, we think, perfect. One special 
aspect is most satisfactory, and that is that 
we feel we may safely recommend it to a far 
larger circle of readers than we could dare to 
tell to read two or three heavy tomes filled 
with technical details. Taking him all in all, 
W. K. Parker was a hero of science, and 4 
man of whom all cultivated English readers 
should know something. Sprung from ayeo 
man race—‘‘ all my forefathers have been ut 
changing farmers ever since the old Aryatfs 
came over here ”’—he became a leader in em 
bryological studies at a period when that 
science was engaging some of the highest it 
tellects of our time ; he made a mass of obsef 
vations of unique, if not unequalled, import 
ance, and he bore himself in all his victories 
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over obscure questions with a modesty that 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

To assign Parker’s position exactly would 
be to write the history of embryology in one 
of its most fertile seasons, It must suffice to 
say here that he wrote thirty-six memoirs on 
the skull of the Vertebrata, and that many of 
these, by their illustrations alone, are perfect 
mines of wealth ; that his knowledge of the 
anatomy of birds was probably unequalled by 
that of any Englishman ; and that he made a 
number of most important observations on 
the minute Foraminifera. 

The thanks of all who knew Kitchen Parker 
are due to the pious care of the son for the 
volume that he has given them, and we shall 
not treasure it the less because it can be a 
companion at times when heavier works must 
lie on their shelves. —Athenaum. 


Angelica Kauffmann. A Biography. By 
Frances A, Gerard. New edition. 12mo, 
Pp. 466. 

Miss Gerard had a somewhat difficult task 
to undertake, and it is no unjust praise tosay 
that this life will hold a place among the 
standard biographies, interesting alike through 
the personality of its subject, the times of 
which it treats, and the manner in which the 
narrative is brought before the reader. . . . 
Rossi’s life did not contain any correspond- 
ence, a need which Miss Gerard has very agree- 
ably supplied. Angelica corresponded with 
some of the most interesting persons of her 
time, and although she destroyed a large por- 
tion of her letters, enough remain to throw 
many significant side lights upon her char- 
acter. Miss Gerard has also had in the prep- 
aration of this new edition the use of a 
manuscript memoir in the handwriting of 
Zucchi, Angelica’s husband, which was taken 
to England in 1858 and was sold with other 
papers belonging to Angelica after her death. 
Miss Gerard thinks there is every reason to 
suppose that this is the memoir referred to 
by Goethe in a letter to Angelica of which 
she gives a translation in the present volume. 
Since the appearance of the original edition 
of her book Miss Gerard has obtained a good 
deal of information concerning Angelica’s 
artistic productions, and has embodied it ina 
supplementary catalogue. An _ interesting 
feature of the new edition is also a chapter of 
selections from critical notices by contem- 
poraries of Angelica and writers of the pres- 
ent day. Miss Gerard, on the the whole, con- 
veys an impression of the talent of Angelica 
which the facts will hardly warrant, but the 
real value of the biography is in its faithful 
portrayal of a singularly attractive life. 
Angelica Kauffmann was indeed well fitted b 
personal charm and the incidents that befell 
her to serve as a heroine of romance, and 
this biography is as entertaining as a novel, 
and will be particularly welcome to those who 
have read Mrs. Ritchie’s fascinating story of 
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“Miss Angel,” which was based upon 
Angelica Kauffmann’s experiences, and gave 
a depiction of the most dramatic and in some 
ways lamentable event of her career—that of 
her first marriage. This edition contains full 
lists of all of Angelica’s works, and has the 
original illustrations. It is a marvel of 
cheapness and should be in the hands of 
every lover of biography, every student of 
character, and every one who desires to be 
familiar with the intimate details of European 
civilization during the eighteenth century.— 
The Beacon, 


Some Hints on Learning to Draw. By C. W. 
Caldwell Hutchinson, Art Master Clifton 
College. Pp. xiv-+200. 


This very handsome volume has no fewer 
than 116 illustrations by Hugh Thompson, Sir 
F. Leighton, E. J. Poynter, Alfred Parsons, 
J. McWhirter, H. S. Marks, G. F. Watts, 
Jacomb-Hood, J. Pennell, and others. In the 
text we find hints on measuring, foreshorten- 
ing, perspective, outlines, blocks of various 
outlines and curves, outlines of leaves and 
ornaments, shading, monochrome painting in 
water-colors, pencil-drawing, anatomy and 
drawing from the life, and on the very practi- 
cal subject of pen-and-ink reproductions, in 
which section the author says: ‘‘ Study the 
pen-work of Alfred Parsons, Walter Crane, 
Joseph Pennell, and Abbey.” The book has 
a good index. 


A Text Book of Needlework, Knitting and Cut- 
ting out, etc. By Elizabeth Rosevear. With 
original illustrations and sectional dia- 
grams. Pp. xvi + 460. 

Miss Rosevear regards needlework as a 
branch of instruction that may be made the 
means of training the hand and the eye, by 
rendering the former more dextrous, the 
latter more accurate, while the mystery of 
cutting out teaches how to plan and contrive, 
and, in fact, when exact and true proportions 
are employed becomes a science. Miss 
Rosevear gives her instructions clearly and 
illustrates the lessons step by step by dia- 
grams. Nor does she disregard sewing-ma- 
chines, and properly argues that the use of 
them ought to be taught in graded ard techni- 
cal schools. 


Practical Designing. A Handbook on the 
preparation of Working Drawings. By 
Gleeson White. Pp. 327. 

Mr. White has as contributors Alexander 
Millar, Arthur Silver, Milton P. Rix, Owen 
Carter, R. Ll. B. Pettibone, Selwyn Image, H. 
Orrinsmith, and George C. Haité, who here 
lay open the secret of their crafts. The ob- 
ject of the work is to explain from the manu- 
facturing point of view the requirements im- 
posed by the material. Itis therefore devoted 
solely to the technical production of working 
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drawings, and aims to make the artist practi- 
cal and his work more profitable to all con- 
cerned. The contributors whose names we 
have mentioned, all specialists and experts, 
write on carpet designing, woven fabrics, 
pottery, tiles, metal work, stained glass, 
drawing for reproduction, bookbinding, 
printed fabrics, floor-cloths and wall-papers- 
The illustrations throughout are good, but 
those of tiles, wall-papers, prints, and stained 
glass especially so. 


Animal Coloration. An Account of the Princi- 
pal Facts and Theories relating to the 
Colors and Markings of Animals. By 
Frank E. Beddard, M.A. Oxon., F.R.S.E., 


etc. 8vo pp. viii-+ 379. Illustrated. 

Most of the recent works on the coloration 
of animals are the efforts of advocates of nat- 
ural selection more or less completely pos- 
sessed by the idea that whatever in its struc- 
ture is useful or beneficial to the individual or 
the species is a result of selection, and, fur- 
ther, that the thing is explained by discovery 
of such use or benefit. From sources of this 
character other than a one-sided view is not 
to be expected ; their examples are carefully 
chosen (the few that meet their wishes) from 
among myriads of unsuitable ones, and their 
arguments all lead to what, in their minds, 
is the one inevitable conclusion. Naturally 
their lenses induce an appreciable amount of 
distortion in observations and deductions, 

Desire to obviate this one-sidedness accounts 
in greater part for the publication of the pres- 
ent book, Prof. Beddard evidently knows 
the matter as well as any of those who have 
written upon it in such lines, but he does not 
agree with their treatment of the premises 
and cannot accept their opinions without seri- 
ous modification. He has brought together 
the familiar instances, interpretations, and 
pleadings, indicated their strongest features as 
well as their imperfections, and adduced 
different views, lines of thought, and deter- 
minations. He has submitted the so-called 
facts to actual experiment whenever possible, 
and has thereby occasioned some trimming 
among the original sponsors, with an oc- 
casional exhibit of uneven temper. Fortu- 
nately, the author has been able to follow his 
way in the pursuit of truth serenely and in 
comparative impartiality, producing a most 
readable and important essay toward the 
elucidation of the subject. 

Mr. Beddard’s work is well done, and there 
is a good deal of it. When he revises, he 
will no doubt change this, from page 276: 
“‘ Birds which build their nests in exposed 
situations appear to be almost always dull- 
colored ; on the other hand, the females of 
those species which build in holes, or con- 
struct elaborate nests that completely conceal 
them, are generally as brightly colored in one 
sex as in the other.” —Zvening Post. 


An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By 


John Addington Symonds. 
Pp. xii -+ 288. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Adding- 
ton Symonds. Third edition. Two vol- 
umes, Pp. xiv + 466, ix + 419. 

It isas a revelation of Symonds’s own men- 
tal structure that the book is most valuable, 
From first to last he was what this useful es- 
say shows, a man capable of great enthusiasm, 
suggestive in thought, charming in diction, 
Right or wrong, all that he says is beautifully 
said. His artistic perception was as vivid as 
his logical and historical faculties were defec- 
tive. His best qualities are exhibited in ‘‘ The 
Greek Poets.” For the study of Greek litera- 
ture is in that condition where, unless one 
chooses to elevate himself to one of the con- 
troversial questions, as, for instance, the ap- 
pearance of the stage in the time of Sophocles, 
or the merits of Euripides, he may safely fol- 
low conventional lines for the general scheme 
and devote all his powers to the details of his 
theme. In critical details, where a delicate 
fancy, quick sympathy, and a sensitiveness 
alert to minute shades of feeling are required, 
Symonds had few superiors. He does, in- 
deed, make a study of Euripides, but it is 
quite certain that Dr. Verrall, the special advo- 
cate of that poet, would not find in Symonds’s 
chapters any marked variations from the tra- 
ditional adverse view. Throughout these 
two volumes the author is wholly conserva- 
tive. He barely admits in a footnote that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey may have had separate 
authors. The translations with which the 
book overflows are delightful, as every reader 
knows. In the new chapter on the redis- 
covered poet Herondas he takes occasion to 
say, in view of the difficulties of a text neces- 
sarily imperfect and doubtful, that ‘‘ no trans- 
lation of Herondas at the present time can 
aspire to literary quality ;”’ but whatever else 
the translation which he gives may lack, it is 
certainly not wanting in the quality of litera- 
ture. It is true, as he says, that ‘‘the best 
will be found full of blunders, when the mi- 
croscopic analysis of several generations shall 
have wrought agreement upon all the numer- 
ous disputed passages.” But if that happens, 
Symonds’s version might still be prized as 
literature under a title like ‘‘ Guesses at the 
Meaning of Herondas.”—. Y. Tribune, 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By 
John Owen. 


Mr. Owen gives us a history of the Renais- 
sance from the intellectual side. He traces, 
first, the causes which made it what it was: 
a critical estimate of things in their relations 
to each other, a birth of self-consciousness, a 
revival of the pagan attitude based upon the 
discovery that knowledge, opinion, belief, 
conduct were relative, and that ‘‘man was 
the measure of all things.” This he does by 
his paragraphs upon the ‘‘ Secularization of 
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Literature.” The springs of the process he 
only hints at. But he is right in assigning an 
important part to the failure of the Second 
Advent to do what was confidently expected 
of it—that is, to arrive—and in showing that 
criticism was thus provoked of certain other 
sacerdotal pronouncements no more emphatic 
or positive.—Academy. 


A Catalogue with descriptive notices of the 
Portraits, Busts, etc., belonging to Yale 
University. 

We have received from Yale University a 
catalogue, printed by order of the corporation, 
of the separate portraits, busts, statues, bas- 
reliefs owned by the University, the minia- 
tures‘by Colonel John Trumbull in the Art 
School, and of the authentic portraits in the 
series of Revolutionary paintings by Colonel 
Trumbull comprised in the same collec- 
tion. In several cases the size of the canvas 
is given: the Trumbull miniatures are all 
uniform, oval, 3} X 3%inches. The previous 
catalogue, by Mr. Edward C. Herrick, was 
printed in 1852 and has never been reprinted. 
It consisted of only 31 pages, while the 
present is enlarged to 130. The work will 
be a valuable guide to students of history. 


The Living Method for Learning How to 
Think in French. By Charles F. Kroeh, 
A.M. 


Prof. Kroeh, in stating the basis of his 
method of learning French, states that you 
cannot speak French while thinking in Eng- 
lish. To learn French he observes it is not 
necessary to live in France, but you must 
live in French. He therefore directs the 
student to associate complete French sen- 
tences with his daily actions. This book 
therefore, carrying out this idea, gives French 
sentences which describe the general actions 
of any one’s daily existence, and presents an 
ingenious, easy, and practical system of 
rapidly acquiring familiarity with this beauti- 
ful language. It is decidedly the best work 
for the learner that has come under our no- 
tice. The ‘‘ living method” is an outgrowth 
of the “natural method.” As a species of 
appendix to this work, the author is prepar- 
ing to supply at $5 a set phonograph cylin- 
ders which will give the pronunciation of the 
fundamental French sentences, the object 
being not to supersede the teacher, but to 
lighten his labor by enabling the learner to 
practice at home.— Scientific American. 


Coleridge's Poetical Works. Edited by James 
Dykes Campbell. 


This edition is, certainly, by far the best 
that we possess; it will, almost certainly, be 
the standard edition to all time. To begin 
with, it contains no fewer than 153 pieces 
never before collected, and some of them 
even never hitherto printed. On this, how- 
ever, one need set no great store. 


Secondly—and this is infinitely more im- 
portant—the poems are admirably annotated. 
We have an appendix of eighty pages, giving 
Coleridge’s own titles, prefaces, and con- 
tents, and also the original versions of ‘“‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,” the ‘‘ Hymn before Sun- 
rise in the Vale of Chamouni,” the “ Lines 
to a Gentleman,” the ‘Ode to Dejection,” 
etc. This appendix is followed by nearly a 
hundred double-column pages of notes, which 
seem to leave nothing to be desired. 

And, thirdly, there is a ‘‘Life of Cole- 
ridge.” Nothing very remarkable in that, it 
may be said; most collections of poems have 
a life of the poet prefixed to them. True; 
but in no other case probably—assuredly in 
no case where the poet is of the first magni- 
tude—is such a life the authoritative life, as 
this is, and will be until the appearance of 
the long-promised biography by the poet’s 
grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
He meanwhile has generously placed a large 
mass of materials at the disposal of Mr. 
Campbell, who moreover has had recourse 
to every available source of information, 
down to the just-published life of the Amer- 
ican painter Allston. 

Of hardly any other biography could it be 
said that it would be twice as good if it were 
twice as long; it is true, notwithstanding, of 
this one. It is so closely printed, and so 
crammed with facts, that it is somewhat 
wearying to eye and brain. The 124 pages 
contain, on a rough calculation, one third as 
much matter as Mr. Traill’s monograph, 
twice as much as Mr. Hall Caine’s. And 
Mr. Campbell has allowed himself none of 
the freedom that those writers quite rightly 
allowed themselves, so that the most cunning 
curtailer would find it impossible to reduce 
his narrative by (say) half a dozen pages 
without the sacrifice of much that is essential. 
From criticism he has wholly abstained, and 
wisely, for criticism is one of the chief curses 
of our age. If a man wants criticism of 
poetry, let him read the poetry for himself, 
and become his own critic; knowledge about 
is worth nothing compared with knowledge 
of; yet nowadays it is most men’s only stock- 
in-trade.— The Bookman. 


The Synoptic Problem for English Readers. 

By Alfred J. Jolley. 12mo. 124 pp. 

The author says that ‘‘ unprejudiced study 
of the Gospels, on which so much of popular 
Christianity is based, is surely desirable, and 
it is hoped may be promoted by this little 
work, Frank acceptance of its results does 
not involve, as might be hastily assumed or 
recklessly asserted, denial of the divine na- 
ture and mission of Jesus.” This is consol- 
ing. It turns out, however, that the un- 
prejudiced, calm, dispassionate, fair-minded 
person is the person who agrees with Alfred 
J. Jolley. He constructs a ‘‘ Primitive 
Gospel” out of fragments of St. Matthew, 
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St. Mark, and St. Luke, omitting any men- 
tion of the Birth, Passion, Death, or Resur- 
rection, and suggests that the reason why no 
trace of such a document remains is because 
it omits all this ; which seems not unlikely. 
However, the ‘‘ English reader” has here an 
opportunity to see what a higher critic can 
do when he tries. The evangelists ‘‘ lived in 
the first century, and their work accordingly 
displays not a few first-century prejudices. 
. . . Nor did they, with the nice discrimina- 
tion of nineteenth-century critics, select and 
tes tthe materials which they used”! — 
Churchman, 


The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890. 
By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 8vo. pp. xvii 
540. 

Those who hold that Biblical work marked 
by blended candor and soberness is particu- 
larly valuable just now will welcome the 
Warburtonian Lectures of Professor Kirk- 
patrick. - The English student could 
hardly desire a better introduction to the 
prophetical books than this volume furnishes. 
After an introductory lecture on the study of 
the prophets in general, the prophecies are 
taken separately. In each case an account 
is given of the prophet himself, where that is 
possible ; a summary, clear and sufficient, is 
given of the contents of the book; the date 
of the work is discussed fully, but not in un- 
due detail ; the connection of the prophecies 
with the circumstances of the time is fully 
explained ; the teaching of the book in ques- 
tion is gathered up in a few interesting and 
suggestive pages ; and, in most cases, some 
words are added on the fulfilment of the 
prophecies, at least as to the general direc- 
tion in which fulfilment was to be looked for. 
. «. As a contribution to Old Testament 
theology, all the more valuable because it is 
soberly progressive rather than startling and 
revolutionary, Professor Kirkpatrick’s vol- 
ume is to be heartily welcomed and we trust 
it will be widely read.—Prof. W. T. DAvison 
in The Critical Review. 


Round London, 
BG. 


In this volume Mr. Williams gives an in- 
teresting account of his magisterial experi- 
ences both in the East and West Ends of 
London, and incidentally throws light on 
many of the social problems that vex the 
dwellers in all great cities. His chapters on 
life in the West End deal largely with money- 
lenders and their victims, with gamblers, 
with the constantly-recurring development of 
the young betting man into the embezzler, 
and with other matters which concern mainly 
the moneyed classes. 

But it was in the East End of London that 
his best work was done, the work that earned 
him the title of ‘‘ the poor man’s magistrate ”; 
and it is in describing the hard conditions 
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that attach to life in that district, and the pe- 
culiar trials and temptations of the poor, that 
he appears at his best. On the whole, the 
picture he gives us of life in the slums is not 
quite so saddening as some others have been, 
mainly, perhaps, because he makes the most 
of such humorous elements as are to be found 
in that slough of despond. But, on the other 
hand, he bitterly condemns the statement, 
which has been carelessly made in several 
quarters, that the poverty and misery have 
been exaggerated ; and he is convinced that 
the falsity of this charge would become ap- 
parent to any one who should take the 
trouble to stroll through Bethnal Green and 
Shoreditch.—ation. 


The Genesis and Growth of Religion. Being 
a course of lectures delivered before the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg D.D., 
of Toronto, Canada. 


Dr. Kellogg’s lectures on Zhe Genesis and 
Growth of Religion are the fruit of much read- 
ing and reflection, and give a clear view of 
the facts and speculations belonging to this 
obscure but attractive theme, The author's 
own view is that, ‘‘ when among any ancient 
people we find indications of monotheistic 
belief, these are most conspicuous, not in the 
latest, but in the earliest period of their his- 
tory. The history of religion exhibits, asa 
general law, a tendency to fall away from 
the purity of the monotheistic faith, wherever 
in an earlier time it has been held.” In 
working out this thesis Dr. Kellogg deals 
with fetichism, animism, ghost-worship; the 
religions of India, Egypt, Persia, and China; 
and the crude beliefs of savage races. The 
first chapter contains an interesting criticism 
of the multifarious definitions of religion. 
Here Dr. Kellogg allows himself to be unduly 
hampered by the supposed necessity of in- 
cluding Buddhism. The problem is, whether 
Buddhism, which has, properly speaking, no 
God, can be called a religion at all. The 
right way to solve this is not to alter the 
definition, but to remember that in practice 
definition becomes a type, and that in nature 
there are such things as hybrids.—Saturday 
Review. 


Life and Letters of Madame de Krudener. 
Clarence Ford. 


The ‘‘ Dial ’describes Mr. Ford’s book as 
‘*sober in tone and uninfluenced by either of 
the opposing temptations, hyper-laudation or 
cynical misrepresentation, to one or other of 
which Mme. de Krudener’s continental critics 
have yielded. Between the high-flown pane- 
gyrics of M. Eynard and of Sainte-Beuve, 
and the jocose cynicism of most of the lady’s 
French biographers, Mr. Ford has judiciously 
steered a middle course, with the probable 
result of coming nearer the truth as to his 
heroine’s real character. He has availed 
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himself liberally of existing letters of Mme. 
de Krudener, quoting most of them entire, 
and observing that they ‘reveal the real 
characteristics of the gifted writer far more 
vividly than any words of her biographer 
could hope to do. . . . He has amply sup- 
plied the hitherto existing lack of an adequate 
English life of the Emperor Alexander’s 


Egeria.” 


Where to go Abroad. A Guide to the Water- 
ing-places and Health-resorts of Europe, 
the Mediterranean, etc. Edited by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff, editor of ‘‘ Where Shall 
we Go?”’ Pp. viii +- 467. 

In his preface the author tells us that he 
does not deal with famous cities, which really 
require each a guide-book for itself, but has 
the special aim to make better known many 
spots deserving of favor, as well as the 
health-resorts ordinarily frequented. In so 
doing he has looked to the absolute merits of 
each case rather than popular recognition, 
the only exceptions being places like Mentone 
or Spa, which are properly regarded as having 
a typical character. While describing the 
air, scenery, mineral waters, and medical 
treatment, the author wisely refrains from 
any pretension to assume the office of the 
physician, but gives after the best authorities 
outline indications of what place would suit 
a particular case. A general introduction 
answers practical questions as to accommoda- 
tion, modes of access, etc. 

We must add that there is a valuable ap- 
pendix on Extra-European Winter Stations, 
including even India. A map and index 
complete this very handy, well-bound guide. 


Horticulturist’s Rule Book. By L. H. Bailey. 

Second Edition, revised. Pp. 221. 

This little book gives valuable information 
as to the preventives and remedies for 
diseases and injuries to plants, and also a 
series of seed-tables, planting-tables, tables 
of yields and maturities, of weights and meas- 
ures, and chapters on storing fruits, on pre- 
serving and printing flowers, on the neglected 
yet valuable art of perfumery, and a list of 
plants which have different names in America 
and England, concluding witha glossary, It 
is what it professes to be—a ‘‘ compendium of 
useful information ” for fruit-growers, truck- 
gardeners, florists and others, brought down 
to the beginning of last year. 


Text-book of the Embryology of Man and 
Mammals. By Oscar Hertwig, Professor 
Extraordinarius of Anatomy and Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Director of the II. Anatomi- 
cal Institute of the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the third German edition 
[1890] by Edward L. Mark, Hersey Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in Harvard University. 
Ina review of the above work and Professor 

Mead’s Human Embryology, the ‘' Evening 


Post” writes: ‘‘ These volumes are an honor 
to their writers, to Harvard University, and 
tothe publishers, Whatever their shortcom- 
ings, they will prove more useful than any 
previous American books in rendering acces- 
sible the facts and generalizations of embry- 
ology, ‘‘ the foundation-stone of our compre- 
hension of organic forms.” So great is their 
scope and extent, and so technical the de- 
tails, that it will be impossible here to do 
entire justice to either their excellences or 
their defects. Each represents an enormous 
amount of labor, not only in the really orig- 
inal portions, but also in the collation and 
codrdination of the work of others, scattered 
through scores of journals and books in all 
modern languages. Notwithstanding the 
difference in title, they cover the same 
ground, viz., the development of the human 
body, supplemented and illumined by that of 
other animals. In both works there are 
summaries, those of Hertwig-Mark being 
more numerous, complete, and categorical.” 
—ELEvening Post. 


The True Story of Kaspar Hauser. By the 

Duchess of Cleveland. 

The object of this work is told in the 
opening lines: ‘‘The story of Kaspar Hau- 
ser is both curious and instructive. It shows 
on how commonplace and unpromising a 
foundation a myth of European celebrity 
may rest.” The Duchess has, it may be 
said, an hereditary connection with the myth; 
her father, Lord Stanhope, took a great inter- 
est in the unknown lad who suddenly on 
Easter Monday, 1822, appeared at one of the 
gates of Nuremberg, and persuaded himself 
that Kaspar was a defrauded and despoiled 
heir. He consented to take charge of him 
and made himself answerable for his per- 
sonal safety, education, and maintenance. 
The story that Lord Stanhope adopted Kas- 
par is pronounced by the Duchess to be false, 
but he offered rewards for the solution of the 
mystery, and prosecuted inquiries in Hungary 
and elsewhere. Finally, however, the Earl 
began to doubt the truth of the lad’s story, 
and, according to the Duchess, these doubts 
on the part of his protector led to Kaspar’s 
death by his own hand. The myth is thus 
reduced to a vulgar deception by a clever 
young imposter, who committed suicide to 
escape discovery. 


Grammar of the Dano-Norwegian Language. 

By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 

The present work is the amplification of an 
‘‘Outlinesof Norwegian Grammar” published 
by the same author in 1865, and now, as he 
says, out of print. As the title indicates, the 
purpose of the book is to give the grammati- 
cal principles of the Danish language in Nor- 
way, and this is done in a purely convention- 
al way-—according to the preface, “‘ without 
departing from the ordinary grammatical 
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method, which is most generally known and 
easiest to follow.” . . . The book in its in- 
flections and syntax will well suit the pur- 
poses of the English-speaking layman, at 
home or in Norway, who desires only what 
may be called an objective view of the lan- 
guage. This no previous book has adequately 
afforded. There are good popular grammars 
of the Danish of Denmark, but Norwegian 
Danish is, in many respects, quite a different 
matter. . . . Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Grammar” not 
only may in future stand the non-scientific 
student at home in good stead, but may very 
well form a useful part of the equipment of 
that large and always-increasing army of 
English-speaking tourists, British and Ameri- 
can, who every summer make Norway their 
scene of operations.—Zvening Post. 


The Evolution of Decorative Art. 


By Henry 
Balfour. 


A little book, but a most suggestive one. 
Mr. Balfour sums up his treatment on page 
76 of his book, in a statement that there are 
three great stages in the evolution of decora- 
tive art,—the Adaptive, the Creative, the 
Variative. Man sees some curious and 
pleasing effect occurring naturally in his 
material, or arising from accident in manu- 
facture. He seizes upon it and increases it. 
This is simply adaptive. Later, he creates 
such effects when they are not present nat- 
urally. Lastly, designs thus copied vary, 
either unintentionally or purposely, and new 
designs result. The three stages are care- 
fulty traced in the discussion and clearly 
illustrated. After this general study, Mr. 
Balfour takes up sculpture and delineation 
separately, discusses each, and applies the 
principles already reached, in detail. The 
book is pleasantly written, deals directly with 
its subject, is sufficiently illustrated: in other 
words, it is a good book.— Zhe Dial. 

This is a brief essay, only 128 pages long, 
but it is crowded with instructive information. 
Mr. Balfour’s method is rigidly historical, 
and the scheme of evolution, which he bases 
on close ethnographical research, may be 
summarized, as follows: The initial and un- 
accountable taste for accidents of form and 
color in nature and in objects manufactured 
for use alone is followed in an ‘‘ adaptive ” 
stage by the first stirrings of the creative 
instinct—which instinct emphasizes those 
accidents, controls them in short, from an 
impulse to isolate that to which they belong 
and in some cases to incréase itsvalue. The 
savage picking up a stick in the forest finds 
one end of it distinguished by some peculiar 
natural formation. He adds a touch of color 
to the knob, and it not only pleases his eye, 
but separates the object from all others as 
his property. Thus inthe Pitt Rivers col- 
lection at Oxford there is an Australian 
boomerang, figured by Mr. Balfour, on 
which the natural knots are so heightened in 


significance by the application of color as to 
produce anornamental effect. The distinctly 
creative stage is reached when the effect of 
such a feature as these stained knots, for 
example, is produced where it would not 
naturally occur. It reveals the creative in. 
stinct not yet emerged from its tentative 
period of copying or imitation. Out of this 
stage, through experiences in varying, first 
unconsciously and then consciously, the 
original designs, rises the independent de- 
signing faculty of man. Under his hands, by 
a gradual process, a totally new idea is 
developed out of old data. It involves no 
severe stretching of the imagination to con- 
nect, by the help of this hypothesis, the 
stone charm of a savage with the Apollo of 
a modern sculptor, or, if we confine the dis- 
cussion to decorative art, the wampum-belt 
of the North American Indian with the 
brocaded fabrics of present civilization. 
Especially easy is the connecting of the links 
when the hypothesis is supported as ably as 
itis by Mr. Balfour. Caution and patience 
mark his argument and his ordering of the 
documents with which collections of primi- 
tive relics have furnished him, There is 
imagination in his remarks on certain phases 
of the development of Peruvian pottery and 
Japanese crests. There is also logic, and on 
the whole his essay is a safe guide along the 
decorative road to the beginning of art.— 
Y. N. Tribune. 


Essays on Lord Tennyson's ‘* Idylis 
King.” By Harold Littledale. 
The ‘‘ Academy,” after noting that Mr, 

Littledale has had three functions to dis- 

charge, to analyze, to annotate, and to com- 

pare, describes his analyses of the poems as 

‘*clear and just,” his annotations as contain- 

ing newer and more valuable matter ; ‘‘ many 

of his explanations are original and sugges- 
tive ; almost everything that he says will re- 
pay consideration.” As regards his third task, 
the comparison of Malory and Tennyson, the 
critic continues: ‘In this respect his little 
volume is invaluable ; and no collection of 

Tennysoniana will henceforward be complete 

in itsabsence. The book opens with an in- 

teresting and useful survey of the history of 
the myth from its earliest movement among 

British rhapsodists to its crystallization in 

Tennyson ; and a chapter which follows, on 

Arthurian characters and localities, is both 

helpful and suggestive. The volume then 

proceeds to the discussion of the origin of 
each of the poems, and marks, concisely and 
clearly, every point at which Tennyson intro- 
duces original matter into the narrative. 

One of the main excellences of Mr. Little- 

dale’s work is his moderation : he does not 

attempt to supplant, by his researches, a 

study of the original ; he only desires to be 

the reader’s guide to Malory—his ‘literary 

Baedekker.’ For desk-work, for rough-and- 
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ready scholarship, his volume will be found 
amply sufficient ; but its principal value will 
lie in the readiness with which it refers the 
mote conscientious student to any passage 
in the Morte d’ Arthur which he may wish to 
consult, and in the assistance which it affords 
to a first-hand study of Tennyson himself. 
And it is for this purpose that the book is 
designed. Mr. Littledale is no mere bibli- 
ographer ; his work is concerned, indeed, 
with the dry bones of his subject, but he is 
always pointing us to the spirit of life which 
can reanimate them. His expressed aim is 
tolead his reader to the poet, who can 
breathe upon these bones that they may live. 
“We must read poetry,” he says, ‘‘not for 
the sake of the particles of literary dust that 
adhere to it, but for its own sake, and for the 
poet’s sake, sincerely and sympathetically.” 

Yes, and we must read it for its own sake, 
and for the poet’s sake, jirst, with sincerity 
andsympathy. But afterwards, when famil- 
iarity has bred affection, we naturally desire 
to know more of the origin and inner fabric 
ofthe living poem whose outside has so 
charmed us. It is then that a book like Mr. 
Littledale’s proves its value, by helping our 
study to an increased sincerity and a deeper 
sympathy. , 


Old John and Other Poems. By T. E. Brown. 


It is a rare pleasure to read verse so vigor- 
ous and healthy as Mr. Brown’s. One feels, 
as one closes the volume, that he has gained 
not only a permanent, but a prominent place 
among the few real poets left to us. This 
book of Mr. Brown’s is doubly distinguished, 
both on account of the spirit and beauty 
of the Manx poems and the singular felicity 
of many of the verses not written in dialect. 
—Academy. 


In Memoriam. By the Rt. Honorable Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, F.R.S. 8vo. 
Pp. 320. 

Speaking of this memorial sketch of Ernest 
Renan by the friend who had known and 
corresponded with him for more than thirty 
years, the ‘‘ Dial” praises the discriminating 
judgment in emphasizing the vital features of 
Renan’s work, ‘‘ The author’s main thesis 
is that Renan’sreligious criticism was ‘ con- 
Structive in the highest degree,’ a fact which 
needs no proof for those who really know 
their Renan, but which is not fully realized 
by the intelligent public in general. As for 
the man, this is what we are told: ‘ Every- 
one who knows anything about him at all, 
knows that his conduct from birth to death 
was simply that of a saint—a saint whose 
opinions may have been as detestable as pos- 
sible, but who, even if judged by the teach- 
ings of the Galilean Lake, was still a saint.’ 
Again: ‘In losing its hold over him, the 
Catholic Church lost its hold over one of the 
most innately religious minds of our times. 


His was Anima naturaliter Christiana, if 
such there ever was.’ And this remark 
leads to the weighty question with which the 
book ends: ‘ What possible chance is there 
that any of the great religious organizations 
should preserve their hold over persons not 
so deeply religious by nature, unless they 
adopt some such policy as that which I have 
suggested, and invent some way whereby 
man may be allowed to see facts as they are, 
if he will only live and worship as they 
desire?’ This story of a noble life, and 
this account of the work of a scholar who 
was, in Mommsen’s phrase, ‘ a true savant 
in spite of his beautiful style,’ will be read 
with pleasure by all to whom the memory of 
Renan is dear, and with profit by all who 
are seeking, amid the wreck of faiths, some 
basis of principle satisfying alike to the intel- 
lect and to the religious emotions.” 


The ésthetic Element in Morality. By 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 

The contribution to ethical science made 
by Mr. Sharp in this thoughtful monograph 
is nothing less than supplying a soul to what 
had looked terribly like a Frankenstein mon- 
ster concocted by evolutionary ethics, or, on 
the other hand, like a demon enthroned by 
metaphysics above worlds and souls. Ac- 
cording to this writer, there is a principle of 
right action which is at once more potent 
and more lovely than expediency or empty 
obligation. His illustrations and allusions 
are apposite and brilliant. 


Tell Amarna Tablets. 
tion Fund.) 


Maj. Conder’s translation of the Tell Amar- 
na tablets differs in important particulars 
from that given by Prof. Sayce in the Records 
of the Past. These tablets, be it remembered, 
bear despatches in cuneiform characters of 
Assyria, sent from governors of Syrian cities 
and provinces to their sovereign, the Pharaoh 
of Egypt. Of these letters the most inter- 
esting to students of the Biblical history of 
the early times are a series from the gover- 
nor of URU-SALIM, Jerusalem, as it after- 
wards came to be called. The writer of the 
despatches, whose name Prof. Sayce trans- 
lated EnEp-Tos, Good-servant, Maj. Conder 
reads Us-KHI-BA, Adonizedek. The impor- 
tance of this will appear to any one who will 
take the trouble to turn to the Book Joshua 
x. 1-6. Names of other contemporaries of 
Joshua occur in these curious Assyrio-Egyp- 
tian clay despatches of nearly forty centuries 
ago. Maj. Conder differs also from both 
Bunsen and Brugsch in the matter of chro- 
nology. 


Valete. 
By H. D. Rawnsley. pp. xv-+176, 


Mr. Rawnsley here reprints some of his 
poems that have already appeared in various 


(Palestine Explora- 


ae and other Memorial Poems. 
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periodicals, and adds a number of new ones. 
Like the sonnet which heads the list, they 
are all In Memoriam; and in addition to the 
22 Tennyson poems, there are groups of son- 
nets entitled ‘‘ The Royal Dead,” ‘‘ Heroes 
among Men,” ‘‘ Leaders of Men,’ “ Shep- 
herds of Men,” ‘‘Singers,” ‘‘ Thinkers,” 
‘** Friends and Neighbors,” and a concluding 
series of a more personal character inscribed 
to ee A. Sth 

These elegiac sonnets fully sustain the rep- 
utation gained by the author, by his Poems, 
Ballads, and Bucolics and other sonnets. 
Two other volumes are announced as in 
preparation: ‘‘Idylls and Lyrics of the Nile” 
and ‘‘ Sonnets at the Swiss Lakes.” 


Poems Dramatic and Lyrical. By John Lei- 
cester Warren, Lord de Tabley. 

In this volume we find, rather with surprise, 
an occasional note so strong as to make it 
inexplicable why so little has been heard of 
the writer. The following, for instance, (p. 
207,) is but one of many grave and thought- 
ful poems which separate their author from 
“the mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease.” Several of these poems are illus- 
trated with designs by C. S. Ricketts, which 
enhance their meaning and have a Direr- 
like quality. —Zvening Post. 


A Guide to the Paintings of Florence. 
Karl Karoly. 


A handy little compilation for the use of 
tourists is A Guide to the Paintings of Flor- 
ence, by Karl Karoly. It is furnished with 
a full index of galleries, churches, etc., and 
of the paintings which they contain. By re- 
ferring to this the traveller can speedily as- 
certain the location of any picture in the 
city which he desires to see, It is acarefully- 
made directory. Anecdotic and critical 
notes accompany Mr. Karoly’s catalogue, 
many of them being drawn from familiar 
authorities. By these, however, there is 
very little of value added to the book, which 
will justify its existence simply as a conven- 
ient table of Florentine paintings.—W. Y. 
Tribune. 


By 


The Theory of Wages and its Application to 
the Eight Hours Question and other Labor 
Problems. By Herbert M, Thompson. 


Mr. H. M. Thompson, in Zhe Theory of 
Wages, offers a' deductive theory of wages. 
He discards the Wage-Fund theory as in- 
sufficient, and Francis A. Walker’s “ residual 
claimant,” theory as inconsistent with itself. 
He shows that rent and interest cannot be 
treated as essentially different in their quali- 
ties, and urges that labor, like the other 
agents in production, receives its reward in 
the product as a varying proportion of that 
varying product. This is but a restatement 
of the oft-repeated law of supply and demand, 
‘which says that the industrial quotient at any 
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particular moment of time depends on th 
dividend and the divisor, but does ‘not ey. 
plain the tendencies in industrial movements, 
In his last chapter, Mr. Thompson figures oy 
with mathematical accuracy the probable 
effect of certain changes in the problem of 
wages which are suggested by the prominence 
of the Eight Hours Movement and the gtow. 
ing importance of Trade Unions as an eco 
nomic force. — ARTHUR BURNHAM Woop. 
FORD, School of Social Economics, in the Dial, 


The Epistle of St. James. The Greek Text, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Comments 
by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 8vo. pp. 220 
248. 


The Epistle of St. James by Joseph B, 
Mayor contains the Greek text with introduc 
tion, notes and comments. Dr. Mayor in 
forms us in his preface that this work has for 
some years been his chief occupation, and 
indeed has been seldom out of his thoughts 
since when as an undergraduate he was led 
by a perusal of Coleridge’s ‘* Aids to Reflec- 
tion” to study with some care the Epistle of 
St. James, Dr. Mayor takes a very different 
view from that held by Martin Luther as to 
the importance of this apostolic document, 
He writes: ‘“‘In the Introduction I have 
stated my reasons for believing this Epistle 
to be the earliest of the books of the New 
Testament, written probably in the fifth 
decade of the Christian era by one who had 
been brought up with Jesus from his child- 
hood, and whose teaching is in many points 
identical with the actual words of our Lordas 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. If I am 
not mistaken it presents to us a picture of 
pre-Pauline Christianity which is not only 
interesting historically, but is likely to be of 
special value in an age of religious doubt and 
anxiety like the present. Amongst those to 
whom the formulas of later Christianity have 
lost or are losing their significance, there 
must be many who will find a message suited 
to them in the language of this the least 
technical of all the Epistles, many who will 
appreciate the strong practical sense and 
earnest philanthropy of St. James, and take 
to heart his warnings against unreal profes 
sions of whatever kind. In its plain positive 
teaching his Epistle affords a common plat 
form for Christians of every degree of at- 
tainment, from which they may advance 
again with new hope to such further develop- 
ments of the faith as it may be given to each 
from above to receive and to profit by.”’ Dr. 
Mayor’s well-known scholarship is a guarantee 
of the value of his notes on the grammar and 
style of the epistle, and of the New Testa 
ment writers generally. 

The “‘ Athenzum” says: ‘‘ This is the best 
work on the Epistle of St. James that has ap- 
peared in English. The author has done all 
that he could to make it complete.” 
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Books of the Month. 


T0 PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘* Editor of Book 
Reviews”) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


ArrtAN.—The Anabasis of Alexander and 
AIndica.. Translated with a Copious Com- 
reg! by Edward James Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D., Rector of Dumfries Acade- 
my. Bohn Classical Library. $1.50, met. 

Bartey, L. H.—The Horticulturist’s Rule 
Book. A Compendium of Useful Informa- 
tion for Fruit Growers, Truck Gardeners, 
Florists, and others. Completed to the 
beginning of the year 1892. By L. H. 
Bailey. Second edition, revised. pp. 221. 
N.Y.: The Rural Publishing Company. 

See Review. 

BiytH, A. WynTER.—Lectures on Sani- 
tary Law. By A. Wynter Blyth. 8vo. 
pp. 11-+287. $2.50, mez. 

Bronte, CHARLOTYrE.—Shirley. By Char- 
lote Bronté. In Two Volumes. Cloth, 
$2.00. Large paper, $6.00, met. 

Bruce, JAMES.—Travels and Adventures 
in Abyssinia. New edition. Five Illus- 
trations, and Portrait by C. A. Doyle. 
Square I2mo, $1.50. 

An abridgment in the form of a personal narra- 

tive in Bruce’s own language. 

CAMBRIDGE.—T he Student’s Guide to the 
University of Cambridge. Fifth edition, 
rewritten. I2mo. pp. 421. $2.25, met. 

Cuartes, R, H.—The Book of Enoch. 
Translated from Prof. Dillman’s Ethi- 
opic Text. Emended and Revised in 
accordance with hitherto uncollated Ethi- 
opic MSS., and with the Gizeh and other 
Greek and Latin fragments which are here 
published in full, Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Appendices, and Indices, by 
R. H. Charles, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. 
$4.00, met. 

CLerke, A. M.—A Popular History cf 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. New edition, revised. $4.00. 

Conz, OrELLOo. — The Gospel and its 
Earliest Interpretations. A Study of 
the Teaching of Jesus and its Doctrinal 
Transformations in the New Testament. 
Mi Orello Cone, D.D. 8vo. pp. 8+413. 
£95. 

Dowie, MENIE MurIEL.—Women Adven- 
turers. Edited by Menie Muriel Dowie, 
author of ‘‘A Girl in the Karpathians.” 
The Lives of Madame Velazquez, Hannah 
Snell, Mary Anne Talbot, and Mrs, Chris- 
tian Davies. Illustrated. Adventure 
Series. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

With a very entertaining introduction. Mme. 
Velazquez is better known to fame as “Lieutenant 
Harry T. Buford, C.S.A.” 

FREEMAN, EDWARD A.—History of Federal 
Government in Greece and Italy. By 
Edward A. Freeman. Edited by J. B. 


Bury, M.A. Second edition, 8vo. pp. 
48-692. $3.75. 


An essay on kederalism and a history of its Greek 
Jorm, with achapter on the early Italian leagues, 
the Lombard confederation, and a fragment on the 
German Confederacy. 

GoETHE.—The Maxims and Reflections 
of Goethe. Translated by Bailey Saun- 

ders, with a Preface. I2mo. pp. 212. 


$1.25. 

The first attempt to present in English the greater 
part of these incomparable sayings on “Life and 
Character,” “Literature and Art,” and “* Science,” 
and his aphorisms on“ Nature.” With @ preface dy 
the translator, 

Harris, Maurice H.—The People of the 
Book. A Bible History for Religious 
Schools. To which is added Prayers, 
Hymns, and a Calendar. By Maurice H. 
Harris, A.M., Ph.D., Rabbi of Temple 
Israel of Harlem, N.Y. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. From the Creation to the Death of 
Moses. Second edition. Revised and 
enlarged. pp. i-xi + 211. Sm. 4to. 
N. Y.: Philip Cowen. 

A Biblical History teaching the Scriptures some- 
what from a modern standpoint. The calendar 
gives the Jewish names of the months. Some of the 
prayers and hymns are in Hebrew. 

Hauser, Kaspar. — The True Story of 
Kaspar Hauser. From Official Docu- 
ments. By the Duchess of Cleveland. 
I2mo. pp. 112. $1.50. 

A vindication of Lord Stanhope by his danghter, 
in which the mysterious tale of the foundling is 
briefly told from official documents. \ 
Hutcuinson, G. W. C.—Scme Hints on 

Learning to Draw. By G. W. Caldwell 
Hutchinson, Art Master, Clifton College. 


Illustrated. 8vo. $2.25, met. 
Huxiey, Tuomas H, — Evolution and 
Ethics. The Romanes Lecture, 1893. 


By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. Delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, May 18, 1893. 
I2mo. pp. 57. 60c., met. 

Jackson, S.— Commercial Arithmetic. 
By S. Jackson, M.A. 1I2mo. pp. 371. 
$1.10, net. 

KAUFFMANN, ANGELICA.— A_ Biography. 
By Frances A. Gerard. A New Edition. 
I2mo. pp. 466. $1.75. 

A new and revised edition of an excellent biogra- 
phy. See Review. 

Krogen, CHARLES F.—The Living Method 
for Learning how to think in French. 
By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of 
Languages in the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 16mo. pp. 
140+ vii. Zhe Author: Hoboken, N. J. 
It seem to us to have a marked practical superior- 

ity to other systems.—Review of Reviews. 

Gisson, M. D.—How the Codex was 
Found. A Narrative of Two Visits to 
Sinai, From Mrs. Lewis’s Journals, 1892= 
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1893. By Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 12mo. 

pp. 141. $1.50. 

An interesting narrative of the discovery of an 
early and important codex of the ancient Syriac 
gospels, See Keview. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY C.Assics.—The 
Sixth Book of the Iliad. Edited with 
Notes, Introduction, and Vocabulary by 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and M. A. 
Bayfield, M.A., Headmaster of Christ 
College, Brecon. 16mo. pp. 26482. 40c., 
net. 

MERKLEY, G. E.—Canadian Melodies and 


Poems. By George E. Merkley. pp. 
vi + 104. I2mo. Toronto: Hart & 
Riddell. 


Micuia, W.—An Introduction to Practical 
Bacteriology for Physicians, Chemists, 
and Students. By Dr. W. Migula, 
Lecturer on Botany in the Grand-ducal 
High School of Karlsruhe. Translated by 
M. Campbell and edited by H. J. Camp- 
bell, M.D., M.R.C.P., Senior Demonstra- 
tor of Biology in the Medical School of 
Guy’s Hospital, and Assistant Physician 
to the East London Hospital for Children. 
I2mo. $1.60, wet. 

Murpuy, JOSEPH JOHN.—Natural Selection 
and Spiritual Freedom. By Joseph John 
Murphy, author of ‘‘ Habit and Intelli- 
gence” and “The Scientific Bases of 
Faith.” 12mo. pp. 27-241. $1.75. 
Written by a believer to believers, who endeavors to 

show that the Darwinian law is true of the spiritual 

world, that the material and spiritual worlds— 
science and faith—are closer together than we 
imagine. See Review. 

Murray, James A. H.—A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Part VII. Consignificant-Crouching. $3.25, 
net. 

Myers, FreDERIC W. H.—Science and a 
Future Life. With Other Essays. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers. I2mo. pp. 243. 
$1.50. 

The independent judgment of a man whose knowl- 
edge is always first hand. 


NisBeT, J. — British Forest Trees and 
their Sylvicultural Characteristics and 
Treatment. By John Nisbet, D.Céc., of 
the Indian Forest Service, translator of 
Fiirst’s ‘‘ Protection of Woodlands.” 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

Nortu, M.—Some Further Recollections 
of a Happy Life. Selected from the 
Journals of Marianne North. Chiefly 
between the years 1859 and 1869. Edited 
by her sister, Mrs. John Addington Sy- 
monds. 8vo. pp. 316. $3.50. 

Abounds in passages of vivid description, accounts 
of adventure, and entertaining anecdotes. One of 
the most interesting women of the day. 

Patcrave, R.H.I.—Dictionary of Political 
Economy. Edited by R.H. Inglis Pal- 
grave, F.R.S. Fifth Part. De Cardenas- 
Drawing. 8vo. pp. 640. $1.00, met. 

See Review. 

Porg, Rev. G. U.—The Naladiyar or Four 

Hundred Quatrains in Tamil. With In- 
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troduction, Translation, and Notes Crit). 
cal, Philological,and Explanatory; to which 
is added a Concordance and Lexicon with 
authorities from the oldest Tamil writers, 
By the Rev. G. U. Pope, M.A., D.D, 
I2mo. pp. 440. $6.00, met. 

RAWNSLEY, H. D.—Valete. Tennyson and 
other Memorial Poems by H. D.Rawnsley, 
I2mo. pp. 15-+166. $2.00. 

RitcHlz, D. G.—Darwin and Hegel. With 
other Philosophical Studies. By David 
G. Ritchie, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Tesus College, Oxford. 8vo. $2.50, 

ROSEVEAR, ELIZABETH.—A Text-book of 
Needlework, Knitting and Cutting Out. 
With Methods of Teaching. By Elizabeth 
Rosevear, Senior Teacher, and Lecturer 
on Needlework, at the Training College, 
Stockwell, London, S.W. With Original 
Illustrations and Sectional Diagrams, 
12mo. pp. 460. $1.75. 

A text-book for class teaching and for pupil and 
student teachers. Intended also for the use of 


mothers of families and ladies engaged in parochial 
and mission work. See Review. 


SHIPLEY, ARTHUR E.—Zoology of the In- 
vertebrata. A Text-book for Students. 
By Arthur E. Shipley, M.A. 8vo. pp, 
458. $6.25, net. 

SMITH and SHERIDAN.—Bon-Mots of Syd- 
ney Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold. With Gro- 
tesques by Aubrey Beardsley. Cloth, 
pp. 192. 75¢. Large paper, $2.75. 

STEPHEN and Lrre.—The Dictionary of 
National Biography. Vol. XXXV. 
Edited by Stephen Lee. 8vo. Cloth, $3.75. 

THOMASON, JAMES. —A Life of James 
Thomason. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 
With Portrait. Uniform with Xulers of 
India. 12mo0. pp. 215. $1.00. 

TayLor, H. M.—Elements ot Geometry. 
Books I-VI. Edited by H. M. Taylor, 
M.A. Pitt Press Series. 16m0. $1.10,met. 

Warp, WILFRID.—William George Ward 
and the Catholic Revival. By Wilfrid 
Ward, author of ‘‘ William George Ward 
and the Oxford Movement.” §&vo. pp. 
468. $3.00 


A valuable contribution to the history of the great 
Oxford Movement. 


Wuite, G.— Practical Designing. A 
Handbook on the Preparation of Working 


Drawings. Edited by Gleeson White. 
I2mo. pp. 327. $2.50. 

See Review. 
WorDsworTH, WILLIAM.—The Poetical 


Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 
with Memoir by Edward Dowden in seven 
volumes. Aldine Series. Vol. VII. 16mo. 
75c., wet. The set, in seven volumes, 
large paper, $20.00, met. 

YALE Universiry.—A Catalogue. With 
Descriptive Notices of the Portraits, 
Busts, etc., belonging to Yale Univer- 
sity, 1892. Printed by order of the Cor- 


poration. pp. 131. New Haven, 1892, 
See Review. 





